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13oofc Notices. 



JOHNS' ASSYRIAN DEEDS AND DOCUMENTS. 1 

The first volume aimed at giving the text of all the Assyrian con- 
tracts, and did so, as far as the Catalogue pointed them out. The index 
volume to the Catalogue was not then published. Mr. Johns gave also 
the texts of all tablets which the Catalogue suggested might be contracts. 
He has arranged these according to subjects, though, of course, the 
classes are not specifically distinct ; and a loan of money, upon security 
of an estate, has many features and more phrases in common with a 
lease of an estate. It is especially difficult to settle the true location of 
small fragments of which the few phrases preserved might suggest more 
than one class. These fragments are generally grouped together at the 
end of the class to which they belong. This method of grouping allows 
the formula of a deed to be made out with greater ease by comparison 
of the variants in a large number of examples. 

The appearance of several reviews of Vol. I made it evident that the 
Catalogue had put many documents of a similar class to the contracts 
under a variety of other headings. Hence Mr. Johns was obliged to 
examine the large classes of documents known as memoranda, reports, 
lists of persons and of objects. Though only a few of these turned out 
to belong to contracts, they were often concerned with the transfer of 
property and came under the head of the sub-title of the work. They 
therefore formed an appropriate addition to the contents of the first 
volume. There are presented in these two volumes the text of 1223 
tablets, or fragments. One cause of great changes in certain of the 
texts, reproduced afresh in the second volume, has been the discovery of 
joins. This is no mere happy chance, but the result of careful thought 
and painstaking search through the fragments to find a missing piece. 
Small as these tablets mostly are, some now consist of a dozen pieces 
reunited after centuries of separation. There are some 120 joins already 
announced, and many more will follow in future volumes, as we judge 
from the preface of Vol. III. 

These texts range over the whole seventh century B. C, though they 
are chiefly from the time of Sennacherib and his successors. They 
include documents as late as the time of Asur-etil-ilani, to whom belong 

i Assyrian Deeds and Documents Recording the Transfer of Property. Includ- 
ing the so-called private contracts, legal decisions, and proclamations preserved in the 
Kouyunjik Collections of the British Museum. Chiefly of the seventh century B. C. Copied, 
collated, arranged, abstracted, annotated, and indexed by the Rev. C. H. W. Johns, M.A. 
Vol. I (1898, 573pp.) : Cuneiform Texts; Vol. II (1901, 306 + 383 pp.): Additional Cuneiform 
Texts, Introduction, Officials, Metrology; Vol. Ill (1901, 599 pp.): Money Loans, Legal 
Decisions, Deeds of Sale, Slave Sales. Cambridge : Deighton Bell & Co. 
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the charters Nos. 650 and 808. A very large number of them are dated, 
and among the Eponyms named a great many evidently belong to the 
period after B. C. 668 when the copies of the Eponym Canon break off. 
With the indications furnished by these documents, Mr. Johns believes 
he can account for nearly every year down to the fall of Nineveh. The 
order in which they are to be placed is, however, not definitely fixed at 
present. Such notes of time as that the Eponymy of Nabu-sar-ahesu 
follows that of Sagabbu, at an interval of six years, or that a group of 
Eponyms must be closely allied because of the business of one official 
being confined to their years, will go far to fix the order of what Mr. 
Johns calls post-canon Eponyms. As long, however, as we have no 
means of fixing the events of a year to one Eponymy there will be 
little value in knowing the mere succession of the Eponyms. 

In another way the contracts may prove of value. Scattered and 
obscure as the hints are, they are often suggestive. The presence of 
Egyptian names among the slaves, references to the Gimirrai, to a great 
drought, or a great downpour, when there was heavy rain for two days 
and nights, help to fill in the picture sketched in outline by the his- 
torical inscriptions. The great wealth of personal names, not only 
Assyrian and Babylonian, but Aramaic, Egyptian, Elamite, Jewish, 
Arabic, as well as possibly Persian on the one side, and Cilician on the 
other, is a mine of treasures for students of the early fortunes of those 
peoples. These have been freely used in KAT m . 

But it is not so much with these side issues that Mr. Johns concerns 
himself. He promises to register for us all the proper names ; and notes 
the bearing of many casual notices upon history; but his object is to 
systematize the legal formulae and the purpose of the documents them- 
selves. He tries to set out what they meant to the men who wrote them. 
The absorbing interest of the writer was the business in hand, the trans- 
fer of some property and the rendering of that transfer a binding deed. 
This is rather dry reading to the man on the lookout for discoveries, but 
it is painful, plodding work that has to be done. When it is finished, 
there will be no difficulty in placing at once any new legal documents 
that turn up. The want of material, as much as the want of method, 
prevented previous writers on contracts from solving many problems. 
They may have had rare insight. Oppert and Peiser certainly had, but 
the finest insight cannot dispense with knowledge. Mr. Johns disposes 
with many guesses, which were undoubtedly shrewd, but inconsistent 
with the facts now made known. He himself shows little insight into 
many "dark sayings ;" but seems to prefer to arrange the facts, so that 
they may be got at easily by others. Perhaps he shows too great readi- 
ness to accept every suggestion made to him by Professor Jensen, who 
has seen the proof sheets. 

The second volume also contains some rather long introductions on 
the general features of the tablets, on the many officials who figure in 
them, and on the system of weights and measures, including money. 
A great deal of this is not new, but had been scattered by many con- 
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tributors, through many periodical publications, and it may be useful 
to have the mass collected together in one book. The collection of the 
scattered hints concerning many of the well-known officials, such as the 
mysterious rab BI LUL, may help someone to find a clew to their real 
duties and standings. Sometimes Mr. Johns points out interesting con- 
clusions, as when he shows that while there was no marked abstention 
from business on the 7th, 14th, 21st, 28th days of the month, as one 
would expect if a Sabbath were kept, there was almost total abstinence 
from business on the 19th day. So, too, the occurrences of Ve-Adar are 
noted and prove to be quite out of keeping with Mahler's Chronological 
Tables. As a rule, however, Mr. Johns gets his facts together and leaves 
them to lead to any conclusion or none as the reader will. He can 
speculate also, e. g,, witness his inquiry into the question whether the 
Assyrians coined money or not. 

In the third volume the examination of the documents one by one 
with a transliteration and translation of critical passages begins. The 
members of any one class are so much like one another that the full 
translation is needed only for the first example of the class. This is 
chosen so as to exhibit the best specimen of the class characteristics. 
In some cases it is followed by others nearly as good, in some cases it 
is quite alone. But when the reader has had the best specimen of the 
sort put before him, it is easy to point out the interesting variants, and 
varied side issues which other members of the class may show. Indeed, 
a full transliteration and translation for each one of the documents 
would swell the book to nine or ten volumes. This volume deals with 
loans of money, advances of goods or money, with or without interest, 
legal decisions, deeds of sale, as far as the general formula of a deed can 
be separated from the individual details of the case ; followed by the 
deeds of sale which concern slaves, male and female, or in families. 
Some very interesting questions arise out of these documents. Mr. 
Johns concludes that the advance of money or goods was not a loan for 
the sake of interest to the lender, but an accommodation customarily con- 
ceded by the landlord to a tenant and by him expected when temporarily 
unable to carry on his farming, without assistance. Hence these loans 
are without interest until harvest. The rent doubtless was paid in kind 
and was either a fixed share, one-third, perhaps, of the harvest, or an 
estimated average yield, GIS BAB. When there was no such bond of 
common interest between landlord and tenant, the borrower had to 
deposit a security. This was often of a nature to be profitable to the 
holder, and then the profit was a set-off against the interest. Consign- 
ments of property in lieu of interest, when this was already due ; and a 
variety of fragments, some of which are doubtfully assigned to this 
class, close a group whose unity is more or less authenticated by the 
fact that the shape chosen by the Assyrian scribe for these tablets is 
nearly always the same. 

Mr. Johns has taken quite a new view of the legal decisions. He 
rejects the view of Oppert that the aba was a judicial official; and of 
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Dr. Bezold that any contract-shaped tablet containing the word denu 
may be a legal decision. He confines the term to documents setting 
forth such a decision as was given by a judge, and embodied in a formula 
which is perfectly distinct and available for classification. The general 
formula of a deed of sale is a long one, full of phrases and terms calcu- 
lated to exclude every plea for a revision of the contract. Much of it is 
taken up with clauses attaching exorbitant penalties to various breaches 
of contract. The terms in which these are expressed doubtless go back 
to a high antiquity and do not seem to have been composed for the occa- 
sion. They suggest that the scribes kept deeds of sale ready drafted 
and merely filled in names and descriptions of the property to suit the 
special case. It seems doubtful whether these penalties were ever really 
exacted, and in practice a compromise was probably effected; the 
wronged party taking whatever compensation he was able to extract and 
abstaining from exacting the uttermost. Thus, for example, when a 
defaulter was bound to devote his eldest son or daughter by fire to some 
god, it is likely that life-long service was accepted instead. Whether 
such a penalty implies the existence of human sacrifices at one time in 
Assyria is a difficult question which would take too long to discuss here. 

After a long chapter on the clauses which go to form the usual text 
of a deed of sale, Mr. Johns gives a table of notation, which enables him 
to label his deeds of sale, according to the presence or absence of par- 
ticular clauses. This table conveys, in a line, a summary of a page of 
comment. 

Then follows a chapter on the slave sales. A short but fairly 
exhaustive summary of what these documents contribute to our knowl- 
edge of the condition of slaves in Assyria opens the discussion. Many 
of the issues raised by the more miscellaneous collections published by 
Strassmaier and Peiser are left untouched, as they are not raised by 
these documents. It is maintained that the sales were made by private 
persons or merchants of the royal officials to replenish the royal house- 
holds, or palaces, chiefly, if not entirely, at Nineveh. Mr. Johns devotes 
a great deal of space to collecting together all the occurrences of a par- 
ticular name on first meeting with it. Hence a reference by means of 
the index can be made to some one page on which will be found all or 
nearly all the occurrences of the name. No effort seems to be made, 
however, to discriminate between the several persons who may have 
borne the same name. It is obvious that the same person cannot always 
be intended. 

Very full indexes of proper names, personal and local, of words com- 
mented upon and of subjects incidentally referred to, complete the 
volume. Here will be found many hints of service to biblical students, 
to those interested in the origin of institutions and to those who are 
anxious to increase the Semitic vocabularies. 

It seems a pity that Mr. Johns did not publish the Aramaic legends, 
or dockets which occur on many of these tablets. He seems to have 
abstained from doing so, from a desire not to prejudice the monograph 
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on the subject which. Dr. J. H. Stevenson had in preparation. But in 
the discussions on the dockets which are actually found on tablets with 
which he has to deal, Mr. Johns gives his own readings of these impor- 
tant contributions to the subject. This he was, of course, bound to do. 
Whether what he has said will stand the test of expert examination, 
remains to be seen. At any rate, he admits that more careful attention 
to the Aramaic would have saved him from some misreadings of the 
cuneiform. He does not figure the seals either. This would probably 
require photography, and any discussion of them would be premature 
without special study. He seems to hold out some hope of a selection 
of figures for the somewhat vague appendix which he continually prom- 
ises, but which seems as far off as ever. 

Students of comparative law and of early institutions will find much 
to interest them and to carry back the origin of many things to an 
eastern source and an early date. 

Robert Francis Harpeb. 
Thb Univeesity of Chicago. 



SOCIN ON ARABIC POETRY. 1 

It is hard to find a side on which to approach, to describe, to estimate, 
such a work as this without leaving other sides untouched or unempha- 
eized which are at least as worthy of primary treatment. How could a 
reviewer of the time have dealt adequately with Sir William Jones's ver- 
sion of the Mu'allaqat, how with the first version of the Arabian Nights, 
how even with Terrick Hamilton's Antar ? There were beginnings in 
these, there were aspects, literary, sociological, linguistic, which then 
could have been only dimly apprehended, and the fulness of whose 
sweep and width, backward and forward, as history and as influence, 
none then could have gauged. 

So it is with the present book. In spite of the drily scientific atti- 
tude and tone which are painfully maintained in it, there can be no mis- 
taking the fact that here there is a new thing — a thing, at least, for the 
first time known in any of its fulness — with which the history of the 
race and the history of literature must now deal. Further, this thing is 
not of the dead past as were the Mu'allaqat, nor does it live in fairy- 
land as do the Nights, but it is an existent reality in our day, a genuine 
literary revelation and force, as absolutely fresh as the scraps of barbaric 
verse which may come to us from tribes in Africa or South America, and 
infinitely more perfect and true. Those are of interest to us only because 
men have sung them ; these, which we have here, we can treasure for 
themselves. 

It will be well first to state shortly what is contained in this book. 
Following in the traces of Wallin and Wetzstein, and largely under the 

i Diwan aus Centbalababiek. Gesammelt, ftbersetzt nnd erlautert yon Albert Socin. 
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